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REVIEW 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By 

William Stearns Davis. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company (1910). Pp. 340. $1.50. 

Professor Davis cannot shake off the imaginings 

of the novelist even in treating so serious a topic 

as the influence of wealth in ancient Rome. He 

opens his book with a chapter entitled The Business 

Panic of 33 A.D. Listen! 

About a year before, the firm of Seuthes & 
Son of Alexandria lost three richly laden spice ships 
on the Red Sea in a hurricane. Their ventures in 
the Aethiopian caravan trade also were unprofitable, 
ostrich feathers and ivory having lately fallen in 
value. It soon began to be rumored that they might 
be obliged to suspend. A little later the well known 
purple house of Malchus & Company (centered 
at Tyre, but with factories at Antioch and Ephesus) 
suddenly became bankrupt ; a strike among their 
Phoenician workmen, and the embezzlements of a 
trusted freedman manager being the direct causes 
of the disaster. Presently it became evident that 
the great Roman banking house of Quintus Maximus 
& Lucius Vibo had loaned largely to both Seuthes 
and Malchus. The depositors, fearing for their 
money, commenced a run on the bank, and distrust 
spread because men, experienced on the Via Sacra 
(the first century Wall Street), said that the still 
larger house of the Brothers Pettius was also in- 
volved with Maximus & Vibo. . . . The Pettii 
were therefore left with inadequate resources. Max- 
imus & Vibo closed their doors first; but that same 
afternoon the Pettii did likewise. Grave rumors 
obtained that, owing to the interlacing of credits, 
many other banks were affected. ... To find 
capital to buy land, it was necessary for them [the 
senators] to call in all their private loans and de- 
posits at the bankers. Publius Spinther, a wealthy 
nobleman, particularly was obliged to notify Balbus 
& Ollius, his bankers, that they must find the 
30,000,000 sesterces he had deposited with them two 
years before. Two days later Balbus & Ollius had 
closed their doors, and their bankrupcy was being 
entered before the praetor. 

And so on. The classical reader will sit up and rub 
his eyes! Is it possible that Oxyrhyncus has yielded 
up a papyrus unknown to me, with all these fasci- 
nating details of financiers and commercial houses of 
Tiberius's reign? But sober second thought con- 
vinces him that Maximus & Vibo, Malchus and the 
rest, the strike of the Phoenician workmen and the 
embezzlement of the trusted freedman manager are 
mere visions of the author's volatile imagination. 
So then, this preliminary chapter is but vapor, as 
dangerous as it is useless, and defeats the purpose 
of the book itself. The scholar will be likely to 
close it with a bang on the supposition that the 
whole work is conceived in the same spirit; while 
the lay reader, with hopes thus aroused for a long 
and entertaining presentation of Roman conditions 
in the terms of modern life, will inevitably be dis- 
appointed as he proceeds to digest the less imagi- 
native chapters that follow. 

This is not merely the sentiment of one who loves 
truth and accuracy in books of instruction; it is 



my own personal experience. I read the book aloud 
to a gentleman, now blind, who has in his day 
been prominent in the world of American finance. 
His delight and interest in the first chapter knew 
no bounds, and I did not wish to undeceive him. 
But as the later chapters rolled on, with their sober 
description of facts and conditions, I noticed that 
the wistfulness shown at the beginning of each 
gave place to an expression of disappointment at 
the end. The promise held out by that first chapter 
spoiled the whole book for him. Professor Davis 
should not take it for granted that all his readers 
will accept his pretty story at its real value as 
fiction. I find the following item in a brief notice 
of the book just published in a semi-popular archaeo- 
logical periodical : "The opening account of the 
business panic of 33 A.D. reminds us that there is 
nothing new. The bankers of old had at times to 
contend with embezzlement, failure of their heavy 
depositors, hence loss of securities, runs on the bank 
and finally permanent suspension'". If the curious 
reader wishes to know how little information we 
really have of the panic in question, and how vague 
and tantalizing that little is, let him read the article 
by Professor Allen, The Monetary Crisis in Rome, 
A.D. 33, in Transactions of the American Philologi- 
cal Association for 1887, pp. 5-18. 

If Professor Davis's book reaches a second edition, 
it is to be hoped, therefore, that he will see fit to 
eliminate the initial chapter ; for the rest of the 
work is really good, and in parts excellent. He 
discusses in a clear and very readable way political 
corruption in Rome; the accumulation and expendi- 
ture of wealth; slaves, freedmen and plebeians; pri- 
vate munificence; marriage, divorce and childless- 
ness ; and concludes with a chapter on Some Reasons 
why the Roman Empire Fell, which in my judgment 
is the most original and suggestive of all; though 
it seems that, in a book dealing so specifically with 
things financial, the short paragraph on p. 321 and 
the mere italicized statement (p. 330) that the eco- 
nomic evil was at the bottom are inadequate. Some 
fuller account of the debasement of the currency 
from the third century to the fifth should surely 
have found a prominent place here. But American 
scholarship still strangely ignores the illuminating 
evidence of Roman numismatics. 

Professor Davis has rigidly avoided all references 
to sources, with the evident intention of not over- 
loading his book with footnotes for which few would 
have any use. The principle is good, and would that 
more would adopt it ! — but there is a golden mean. 
In important and specific references, a citation would 
be a guide to the inquisitive reader and no annoy- 
ance to the casual peruser. To recur to the already 
overworked "business panic", the sentence "such 
— a little expanded from Tacitus and Suetonius — is 
the tale" (p. 4) would stand a footnote, and still 
more so the illusive references (pp. 53 and 319, note) 
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to the "Bucolic Revolt" of 172, especially as the 
author goes out of his way to excite curiosity by 
the words (p. 53) : "But how many persons — 'even 
tolerably familiar with history — know of this Bucolic 
uprising, and of Isidorus, the Egyptian priest, its 
leader?" In a few other cases a simple citation 
would suffice to verify or correct a statement. 

Martial, perhaps making a specific instance out of 
a variety of cases, tells also of a certain Torgilianus 
[sic]. Ten times he fell sick. Ten times he recov- 
ered. The legacy hunters covered their disappoint- 
ment, and presented him with splendid gifts in way 
of congratulation. At last he died. The rapacious 
train flock to the magistrate's office to hear the will 
read and behold ! — he has left them nothing but the 
right to weep at his tomb (p. 312). 
This is wholly like Martial, but where ? The thought 
seems to be vaguely derived from 6.63, where Mar- 
tial gives some sensible advice to the wealthy Mari- 
anus. If he really wishes his would-be heirs to 
weep at his death, let him leave them — nothing! 
Only two epigrams mention Tongilianus; one (12. 
88) makes fun of his nose in two lines, and the 
other (3.52) reads as follows : 

Empta domus fuerat tibi, Tongiliane, ducentis. 
Abstulit hanc nimium casus in Urbe frequens. 

Collatum est decies. Rogo, non potes ipse videri 
incendisse tuam, Tongiliane, domum? 
The italics are mine. Can these words have sug- 
gested that Tongilianus fell sick and recovered ten 
times? Perish the thought! Again, "Yet this Tri- 
malchio is only a freedman. Till quite recently he 
carried wood on his shoulders. Whence this respect 
with which he is surrounded?" (p. 64). It is a 
small matter whether Trimalchio once carried wood 
or not, but Petronius certainly does not tell us so ; 
it was the guest qui in into imus recumbit. (Sat. 38). 
Or once again (p. 84), "'She spun wool' is recorded 
on the tomb of many a Roman matron". Where are 
these many, Professor Davis? A thorough search of 
the entire C. I. L. has shown me only three such 
tombstones. And lastly, to illustrate how the 
ancients hated work, "the Latin words for work and 
for vexation have the same root". Where in the 
die — tionary are these words? I am sorely puzzled.' 

A few mistakes should be rectified. On page 78 
we have "A benevolent institution in Veleia received 
on a mortgage 5 per cent, another in Liguria only 
2,y 2 per cent". Both inscriptions should have been 
cited from the Corpus, but the second institution was 
not "in Liguria" but among the Ligures Balbiani in 
Samnium (cf. p. 239). The duumvirs of the guilds 
were not "elected for one or five years", and "in: this 
latter case called quinquennales" (p. 235). The fact 
is awkwardly expressed on the same page: "Every 

1 Is it possible that Professor Davis had a vague recollection rather 
of an article in the Classical Review 2t. 12-14, by R. E. Macnaghten, 
on Character and Language of the Athenians? This article points 
out that iroi'tjpos, ixo\$r]p6s, ftoyepof and divers other words, whose 
roots suggest 'toil', 'work', were degraded in sense to 'wicked', etc. ; 
theauthor sees in this light on the Athenian character. If this hint 
is right, we have again such confusion of mind as Professor Olcott 
points out above in the Torgilianus matter. C. K. 



five years the album of members would be carefully 
compiled," but the reader should be told plainly that 
this would be done by the duumvirs of that year, 
who exercised special censorial powers and were 
called quinquennales, like the quinquennial duumvirs 
of the provincial towns. On p. 245, praecarium 
should be spelled precarium. "In Nero's reign a 
huge amphitheater at Fidenae fell, burying beneath 
its ruins 50,000 persons" (p. 254). Had Professor 
Davis given the references to Suetonius, Tib. 40, 
and Tacitus, Ann. 4. 62, we could correct at once 
the date, which was of course under Tiberius (in 
27 A.D., as he himself gives it on p. 268), and see 
that the number of victims is exaggerated. 

The English style of the book is simple, agreeable, 
but by no means classic, and sometimes gives evi- 
dence of hurried composition. "The laws upon re- 
petundde, for the recovery or punishment of sums 
extorted from provincials" (p. 20) is a curious ex- 
pression, to say the least. "The reigning emperor's 
men might rebel against him — the Empire never" 
<p. 317) requires a second or a third reading to get 
at the sense. "He [Narcissus] was worth about 
$16,000,000 actual money values, or, allowing for 
interest charges, $24,000,000" (p. 70) is so vague that 
not even my blind financier could explain it. Incon- 
sistency in the name of the Greek historian of the 
Empire crops up here as always; it is 'Cassius Dio' 
on p. 96 note, and 'Dio Cassius' on p. 102; and the 
emperor's name is given as 'Alexander Severus' (p. 
163). Sestertii is always abbreviated Ses., though the 
authorized abbreviation is hs. 

Our author seems to have entrusted the proof- 
reading to some one with a good knowledge of the 
English language, but astonishingly weak in Roman 
geography and history, and in Latin. A separating 
comma turns Valerius Maximus into two writers 
(p. 291), and Alaric is dated 410 B.C. (p. 107). 
Proper names are seldom spelled correctly, and 
sometimes distorted out of all semblance. Note the 
following taken at random: Averni (for Arverni) 
p. 38, Hadrumentum p. 51, Carnutum (for Carnun- 
tum) p. 52, Publius Syrus ibidem, Celicia p. 57, 
Arabia Petra p. 84, M.yoshermos (for -hormos) p. 
88, Annius Plocanus (for Plocamus) p. 89, Cornican 
Alps p. 98, Arlate pp. 99, 107, Bosina (for Bosnia) p. 
108, the Arii Antonini p. 142, Scarus (for Scaurus) 
and Mammura p. 168, Panlliures ! ! (for Paullinus) 
p. 180, Ummida Quadratilla p. 181, amythestine p. 
182, Plautus (for Plautius) p. 185, Antonius Pius p. 
186, vivare (for vivere) p. 200, house of the Vetii 
(for Vettii or better still Vetti) p. 204, Verecundia 
(for Verecunda) p. 205, 

Professor Davis's book is well worth reading. It 
contains a lot of interesting data and observations. 
But I should advise those who think of adding.it 
to their permanent reference library to wait for a 
revised and corrected edition. 
Columbia University. GEORGE N. OlCOTT. 



